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instead of being on the secrecy of the party funds,
was an ordinary division between Liberals and
Tories.35 *

Messrs Belloc and Chesterton state in the next
paragraph that Mr Buckmaster lost his seat at the
next election. They suggest that " the two Front
Benches were no doubt relieved to discover that
they had thus escaped from their bargain.'3 It
would be interesting to know what Messrs Belloc
and Chesterton thought when he was appointed
Lord Chancellor in priority to Sir Robert Finlay,
and other very eminent lawyers.

It is, of course, quite obvious that no member
can really criticise a Bill brought forward from his
own side of the House without rejecting a certain
chance of getting office, and if too successful in his
object, being threatened with all the financial
penalties of a General Election. It is not therefore
surprising that no member can really fulfil his
pledges to his constituents. We have already seen
how a debate on the secrecy of the party funds was
converted into a sham contest between the two
official parties, but Messrs Belloc and Chesterton
do not overstate their case when they say that the
people are quite unable to raise their own solution
of any given problem. They are only allowed to
choose between the solutions put before them by
the politicians, and, as they point out, " to frame
the question is to go a long way towards framing the
answer."2

The political machine of to-day presupposes that
popular opinion shall have no initiative. I need

1 Op. cit., p. 69.                                         a Op. cit.> pp. 134, 135.